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Train up a Child, &c. 


[On the occasion of the promotion of the Prince of Wats to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral the Daily Telegraph remarked, “ It is thirty-six years 
since the Prince of Wags entered the Navy as a cadet.” Seeing that 
H.R.H. kept his thirty-eighth birthday only last month, he must have 
been just two at the time.] 


WEILL may we call him Prince of Whales— 
He is no mere land-lubber : 

At two he faced the briny gales, 
Being inclined to blubber. 





Chasing their own Tales 


A new book has been announced by the title Conrad in 
Quest of his Youth. As Mr. Coyrap is the author of a 
remarkable book called Youth, we shall shortly expect, if 
this kind of autobiographical title becomes at all popular, 
to see the following announcements :—Jacobs in search of 
his Cargo; Caine on the road to the Eternal City ; James 
on the Wings of the Dove ; When Parker came to Pontiac. 





“A ‘Sorew’ Prorecter.’”’—A cabman’s whip. 
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THE PASSIVE LIFE. 


[Thoughts on a distant view of a distress-auction under the 
Education Act. ] 
Far from the City’s storm and strain, 
Where omnibuses never cease, 
T wandered down a country lane, 
The haunt of pigs and ancient peace. 


Fair Nature’s face from ear to ear 
Was spread in one expansive smile : 
I even told my heart that here 
Man’s self could not be very vile. 


Anon a roar like fiends in hell 
Caused in my mind a nasty jar, 
And by me flew with noisome smell 

A ninety h.-p. motor-car. 


Its flanks were flecked with blood and gall, 
Relics, no doubt, of dog or cow, 

That made me painfully recall 
The juicier points of Snarleyow. 


But soon I had a thought revealed 
That gave my heated passions pause ; 

“This grave abuse,” I said, ‘‘ will yield 
To better-regulated laws. 


‘** Minorities have heretofore 
Submitted with a decent grace ; 

We boast to be, if nothing more, 
At least a law-abiding race.”’ 


ee 


I thought of England’s ‘‘ old renown,”’ 
And how her life is largely spent 

In watching Freedom ‘‘ broaden down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


A purer peace possessed my heart, 
My temporary spleen was gone, 
When I approached a village mart, 

And found an auction going on. 


I heard a voice cry ‘‘ Seven-and-six !”’ 
Then suddenly—it seemed severe— 

The air was dark with flying bricks 
Intended for the auctioneer. 


A dozen constables or so 

Fenced him against the maddened throng, 
He being in the ratio 

Of one to, say, a thousand strong. 


Two men I marked, above the rest, 

Who swayed the crowd by vocal force ; 
One stood upon a linen-chest, 

The other on a towel-horse. 


Remaining cautiously aloof 
I thus addressed a local wight :— 
“ Kindly explain for my behoof 
“This antiquated village rite. 


“T am a stranger in the land ; 
What is the battle all about ? 

And who are yonder twain that stand 
On bedroom-furniture and shout ?”’ 


“ Fightin’ agin the Tory curs, 

Fightin’,”’ said he, “for conscience’ sake ; 
And them is Christian Ministers 

Bravin’ the martyr’s bloody stake.”’ 


“*T never knew the martyr’s cause 
Achieve complete success,” I cried, 





“ By breaking helpless people’s jaws!” 
“Passive Resistance!” he replied. 


“Conscience,” I said, “ my soul reveres, 
But must, O must its path be dyed 

With human blood of auctioneers ?”’ 
“Passive Resistance!” he replied. 


I gazed upon the stolid clown, 
Then turned away and, as I went, 

Still mused on Freedom broadening down 
By way of legal precedent. 


If this is “ passive”’ work, I thought, 
Well may her sanguine friends rejoice 

To think what deeds will soon be wrought 
When they employ the active voice! 0. S. 





MR. PUNCH’S SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
(With acknowledgments to the “ Daily Mail.”) 


No. V.—Tue Home-mape Moror-car. 


Tanorance of the first principles of practical machinery is 
probably at the bottom of most of the misery in English 
homes to-day. At the present moment we know of at least 
twelve families in quite a limited area whose unhappiness is 
due to the fact that they do not contain a son or daughter 
with sufficient mechanical gift to perform so simple a feat as 
the transformation of a perambulator into a motor-car. 
Every day babies are growing up and rendering the 
perambulator useless: how fitting would it be if the vehicle 
could by a few deft touches be rendered valuable as a means 
of rapid transit for the older members of the household ! 

Yet no, such is the low ebb to which mechanical capacity 
has fallen in this country that instead of being converted to 
an efficient and rapid instrument of transit the old perambu- 
lator is consigned to the yard or the lumber room, and the 
father and mother still expend annually large sums on trains, 
hansoms, and omnibuses. 

Let us look at the matter fairly and squarely. Assuming 
that baby’s legs are now strong enough to carry him, let us 
see what is needed to make the pram. (as it is affectionately 
called in the house) into at least the equal of a Serpollet or 
Mercédés. The first thing necessary is to decide upon the 
enlargements to which the body of the vehicle shall be 
subjected. Say four feet. A few minutes with hammer, 
nails, and planks should effect this. The rest is simple. 
An old apricot tin will make an admirable cylinder, and 
there is no adapted carburetter more serviceable than a 
Paysandu ox-tongue tin. Fora sparking plug a hundred 
articles will at once suggest themselves. The ribs of an old 
umbrella are invaluable in many departments of motor-car 
building, and there are few contingencies that will not be 
met by a hair-pin. These things cannot be too carefully 
remembered. The brake may require rather more ingenuity, 
but here we should recommend a return to the serviceable 
yet old-fashioned skid, easily prepared from a worn-out coal- 
scoop. 

We do not go so far as to say that the motor-car thus 
constructed would have had a first-class chance in the Gordon- 
Bennett race in Ireland, but we guarantee that on an 
ordinary English road it would attract at least as much 
attention as a Mors or a Panhard, and probably be far less 
likely to get its owner into trouble with the police on 
the score of excessive speed. 





Hooping the Hoop has followed successfully on Looping 
the Loop, and as it is now the chief attraction advertised by 
Manager Moss the name of the circus might appropriately 
be changed to the London Hoop-odrome. 
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WASTING HIS SWEETNESS. 
“Joe,” THE Necro SeRENADER (singing a popular ‘‘ Dahomey”’ ditty)— 
“I’M A GOOD SUB-STAN-TIAL, FULL FLEDGED REAL, FIRST CLASS JO-NAH MAN!” 
Tue Taree Hovse-Boaters. ‘GO AWAY, MY GOOD FELLOW, DO!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife (Swirn, 
Exper) is a selection from the corre- 
spondence written to her sisters by 
Madame Wappineton during the official 
career of her husband, commencing as 
Ambassador Extraordinary representing 
France at the Coronation of the Emperor 
ALEXANDER, ending with his long, dis- 
tinguished career as French Minister 
at the Court of St. Taines’s. The writer 
is a lady whose bright eves see every- 
thing in a room or street. Gifted with 
shrewd common sense, a quiet taste for 
humour, she hes moreover the faculty of 
thoroughly enjoying herself, and the art 
of communicating her pleasure to others. 
Not the least charming passages in the 
book are the little asides in which, for 
the edification of her sisters, to whom 
the letters are addressed, she describes 
her own frocks and the dresses of 
others. The cynic will probably marvel 
when assured that ina bundle of letters 
extending over four hundred pages, 
written by one woman to another, there 
is not a single spiteful remark—even 
about a third woman. The picture of 
the Coronation at Moscow, with its 
undernote of terror at the possibility of 
Nihilistic outrage breaking in on the 
ceremony, is told with graphic 
power an accomplished special corre- 
spondent might envy. In the larger 

rtion of the letters, dated from the 

rench Embassy at Albert Gate, my 
Baronite finds a fascinating, for all time 
valuable, picture of London Society 
sketched from the inner circle. 


a 





In Sir Julian the Apostate (Heixr- 
MANN), Mrs. CLEMENT Parsons gives us 
a clever story with a rather repellant 
title; but “what’s in a name?”’ Some- 
thing, certainly, otherwise the objection 
woul not be worth mentioning. It is 
well written, interesting and pathetic. 
A Junior Baronite adds, “it is well 
worth reading.” 

Juicy Joe, a Romance of the Norfolk 
Marshlands, by James Bryta (Grant 
Ricwarps), is not, says the Baron’s 
Assistant, to be recommended either to 
“the young person” or to those who 
insist that their novels shall move in 
conventional grooves to a happy ending. 
It is, however, a remarkably strong and 
uncompromising piece of work, gloomy 
and depressing, no doubt, in its relent- 
less narration of the meanness and 
wickedness of those who inhabit a 
marshland village, but bearing in 
every line the stamp of sincerity and 
truth. There can be no mistake as to 
the grip and power shown by Mr. Brytu 
throughout the book, especially in the 
terrible tragedy of its culmination. 
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DANGEROUS EXAMPLES. 


Mrs. Long (who recommended a servant). ‘‘ YES, SHE WAS AN EXCELLENT GIRL IN EVERY WAY, 
EXCEPT SHE WOULD IMITATE ME IN DRESS, AND THINGS LIKE THAT.” 


Miss Short. “ Au, YES. 
GIVEN IT UP Now.” 
Mrs. Long. “I’M GLAD TO HEAR IT. 


I NOTICED SHE BEGAN DOING IT WHEN SHE CAME TO ME; BUT SHE’S 


I EXPECT SHE SAW SHE WAS MAKING HERSELF RIDICULOUS.” 





FLorENcE Warpen furnishes a house, 
No. 3, The Square, with horrors. 
the excitement is well kept up through 
two-thirds of the story is perhaps suffi- 
cient inducement for sensation-lovers to 
seize upon it with most pleasurable 
anticipations. But the conversations 
become tedious and the threads of 
mystery somewhat too entangled. In 
spite of this tendency on the part of 
the author, if the reader will only keep 
cool and read on calmly, just resting a 
second or two on the prize- giving 
principle of ‘a suck at the lemon and 
at him again,” then he will be re- 
warded, and so will the house-agent for 
No. 3, The Square, yclept Joun Love, 
publisher. 


| 





In the Magazine of Art for July 


That | the continuation of the article by the 


Editor, Mr. M. H. Sprecatann, F.S.A., on 
Art Forgeries and Counterfeits, is not 
only interesting but, as it is written 
with a keen sense of humour and a 
light touch, most amusing. The clever- 
ness of the recorded imitations and the 
admirable work—quite a “craft ”’ in its 
way, indeed the very artfullest and 
craftiest of “crafts”? of the far too 
“cunningartificer,’’—must command the 
admiration even of the very elect them- 
selves who have suffered by the frauds. 
The illustrations are admirable, and 
that the Magazine sustains its unique 
character as in itself a work of art on 
Art is the opinion of Tue B. pe B.-W. 
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OPERA NOTES. 

Miss E. M. Suyrn’s opera, Der Wald, seems to improve 
on repetition. “I like your conversation much,”’ said 
Mr. Sam Weller to the footman in a light blue suit with 
leaden buttons, “I think it’s wery pretty.’’ And that’s my 
opinion concerning Der Wald. Frau Lonse as Réschen 
sang and acted well, and with Herr Brass, as a pedlar with 
a pantomimic bear, the audience, not an overflowing one, 
was much amused. 

Monday, June 29.—Old Friend Faust with (gay dog!) 
a new Marguerite. Not so very new, of course, but “ fresh 
as a Daisv’’ this season comes Mme. Catvé, who, admirable 
artist as she is in all she attempts, is not the ideal 
Marguerite of the operatic stage. GorTue’s ideal was a 
very matter-of-fact, commonplace, chubby, hard-handed 
maid-of-all-work, which no prima donna nor actress in the 
drama off the lyric stage has ever dared to be, as the 
audience must see Gretchen through the eyes of the 
enamoured Faust befooled by Mephistopheles. But if Catvé, 
from neither point of view of the real or the ideal, is not Miss 
Margaret, she has the voice, and she has that bright electric 
spark of genius, style, that conquers all her hearers. It is 
a small matter, but she dares to be unconventional in the 
matter of dark hair. Her prison scene was grand: it 
doesn’t matter what you look like when mad, and as 
Marguerite has not in this final tableau to keep up appear- 
ances Mme. Catvé’s brief lunacy is for us perfect, vocally, 
musically, and histrionically. Audience, remaining to the 
last, applauds with all its might and main. As lively Dame 
Martha, Mile. Baverweister found she could have as much 
fun with M. Journer playing Mephistopheles, as ever she 
had with M. PLangon when he used to play the bon diable 
with her. M. Satianao a fair Faust, but Mile. Heian a 
rather feeble Siebel. M. Renaup an excellent Valentine, 
MANCINELLI meritorious, et voila tout. 

Wednesday.—Lucky those who came to hear the ever 
delightful Barbiere. Mlle. Barrientos acquitted herself 
well, better even dramatically than musically, as the new 
Rosina. She goes up to the top of a very high register— 
rather a hard affair—and comes safely down again, much to 
our relief and great contentment. She sang the fireworks 
song—that is our own registered title for it-—from Il Flauto 
Magico. They are just such notes as a magic flute might be 
expected to give. ‘‘ Wonderful—but—ahem,”’ the remainder 
of Dr. Jounson’s observation you will remember. Also a 
new Figaro, not very different from old Figaros, is Signor 
Titra Rorro. In the laughter-loving la-la-la barber a 
‘Signor Tirrer,”’ says WacstaFre, “‘is suggestive.’’ Signor 
Boner, as the Count Four-in-a-bar at the piano, when 
accompanying Rosina, excellent. Guiipert, the usual funny 
old Italian low comic, and all the rest, including Mlle. 
BavERMEISTER, as good as Signor MAnciNELLI conducting 
could possibly wish. 

Thursday.—A most enthusiastic audience to welcome the 
Mary Garpex, of Covent Garden, as Manon. Like the 
Waterman's lady-love, “She looked so neat and she smiled 
so sweet,’’ acting her very best, and singing her a-peu-prés- 
best, that no wonder the thoroughly appreciative house rose 
every time the curtain fell. These ALVAREZ made a 
decided success as Des Grieux, and with his rendering of 
“Ah! fuyez, douce image!” he played Samson among the 
Philistines with the crowded Temple of Music, or, in other 
words, he brought down the house. M. Renaup, singing 
admirably, was gay and gallant as the scoundrel Lescaut. 
M. Journet’s Le Comte, the one “serious count in the 
indictment,”’ was excellent; as also was M. Gitipert as the 
foolish Guillot. 

The gay and giddy girls, Pousette and Rosette, Mlles. 
Heian and Carta, led by that artful chit Mile. BavermetsTer 





as Javotte, were “quite the ladies” to the life, and there 
was neither a dull person nor a dull moment (except the 
heavy waits between the acts) in the entire opera and Opera 
House. M. Pu. Pu. F-Fion (excuse stammering) was as 
happy as the conductor of such a successful show should be ; 
M. SAGER embraces Mr. Nett-and-rise-up-again Forsyta, 
and the smiling Syndics, of the G. O. Syndicate, shake 
hands all round and heartily drink the health of Massenet’s 
Miss Manon. 





PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. XV. 

WELL, this picture I was telling you about always had 
the queerest effect on me. It made me feel as if I’d been 
singing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” after a good supper where 
I’d had plenty of pop—the kind of feeling that first gives 
you a lift up, making your head seem light, and then goes 
creeping up and down your back and into your legs, and 
then you shout louder than ever, and get so fierce you’d 
be ready to take on a whole army to your own cheek. I 
suppose it’s patriotism—at any rate that’s how I reckoned 
it out. Pxumiey said he got the feeling even when he was 
looking on at Lord Mayors’ Shows, but they never took me 
in that way. The men in armour and the queer women on 
the emblematic cars always made me laugh too much for 
that. 

Anyhow, the upshot was that I began to think I must be 
a soldier or die. lronmongering seemed such a poor spirit- 
less sort of job compared to wearing a uniform and carrying 
a rifle. A poker isn’t in it with a bayonet, not even with 
one of those funny little cheese-carvers that they stick on 
the top of their rifles nowadays. I told them at home how 
I felt, and you’d have been surprised if you’d seen the 
result. I think I told you mother had very strict notions, 
and she’d got relations who were Quakers and wouldn’t 
have any truck with military people. When I told her my 
ideas about soldiering she looked as black as thunder, and 
at first she said nothing. Then she turned her eyes on me 
from under her cap and, says she, 

‘“*Oh that I should have lived to hear my own flesh and 
blood not only extol the butcher’s trade, but also declare 
his wish to take a part in it.” 

Then she kept gazing at me, and I felt it was my turn to 
put in a stinger, but I couldn’t find my stingers handy at 
that particular moment. So I muttered something about 
the Volunteers not being much given to butchering anyone, 
and wanting to defend my hearth and home if ever the 
invader set his audacious foot on these inviolate shores. (I 
got that out of ‘‘ The Good Grey Regiment.) Father came 
in just at that moment and said, “ What’s the use of 
worrying the boy, Mother? He’s only meaning to play at 
soldiers.” And I had to leave it at that. 

However, | carried it on a bit later, and argued and 
persuaded until at last I got mother tuned up to rights, 
and then | joined the 10th Mile End Volunteers. The 
were a good regiment, and they wore scarlet tunics, whic 
seemed to put them a cut above those that wore grey. We 
hadn’t invented khaki and slouch hats in those days, but 
I daresay we were every bit as good at the game and just 
as brave. The day my uniform came home was glorious. 
I tried it on pretty quick, you bet, and then down I came 
into the parlour. Ewity Cottms happened to be there with 
her mother (it was a bit before I lost my heart to the girl) 
and I thought I’d try a bit of a game with them. I burst 
in at the door and said in a loud voice, “Ha, ha! two 
females in distress! Be not afraid of these blood-stained 
habiliments. ’Tis the gore of the foe. Tush, I will escort 
you from this scene of carnage ’’—{this was out of a play at 
the Surrey Theatre). 1’m sorry to say it all fell as flat as a 
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IRISH MEASURE. 








Boatman (telling a fishing story). ‘‘Trota, SorR, AND HE WAS A PURTY FISH, AND JUST WHEN I WOULD BE AFTHER BRINGIN’ HIM TO THE 


NET, IF THE OWLD ROD DIDN’T GO AND BREAK IN THREE HALVES! ” 








floor. They knew me all the time, and Emmy said, “ Oh, 
Mr. PasHiey, how can you be so dashing?”’’ Mrs. CoL.ins 
only sat and sniggered. I heard afterwards she’d had an 
uncle in the Artillery, which accounts for her being so cool. 

I got through my drills in good style, and the next thing 
to look forward to was our Easter outing to the Portsmouth 
review. We always turned out very strong for these shows, 
for the credit of the regiment depended on it, and we used 
to get no end of recruits, they told me, by being smart and 
soldier-like and showing everybody that civilians can do 
just as well as the regulars. They get less drill, but of 
course they ’ve got better brains. I must tell you about the 
review another time. 





TUR-BINE OR NOT TUR-BINE? 

“Tr progress to and from a place by sea can be made 
without motion on board any vessel, then,”’ says the ideal 
sailor ashore, “that’s the ship for my money.” Is the 
tremoloso reduced to a minimum on the new turbine boat, 
The Queen—Tur-bine or not Tur-bine ?—that’s the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Whether ’tis better in the mind (let us say mind 
as meaning the ‘interior man’) to suffer,” or to be abso- 
lutely at ease in ‘‘a sea of troubles ’’—well, about this, there 
can be no question. 

To go to sea, to be “all at sea,” and exclaim “ Farewell 
the tranquil mind,” is not worth the trajet wherever it 





may be. But to take your ease as if you were in your 
inn, to see the waves frisking about ‘“‘like kidlings 
blithe and merry,” to see other boats and _ ships 
playing pitch and toss all over the ocean, while you are 
calmly and steadily walking the ‘‘ quarter-deck”’ (so called 
from the sailors assembling there to be paid off every 
quarter-day by the quarter-master), and enjoying Turbinial 
Trans-marine Tranquillity, this indeed is the sailor’s joy, 
this is the nautical tourist’s entire holiday ! 

And here is a pretty picture drawn by an expert in the 
Times :—‘‘ In maneeuvring or coming alongside a quay, the 
central turbine revolves idly in a vacuum.” Just like a 
turtle in a tank. What an easy-going picture! Little 
Tommy Turbine revolving idly in a vacuum! This is a 
text for consideration. T'ur-bine Tur-bineque beate! Success 
attend the future Turbine Fleet under the command of 
Admiral Cosmo-politan Bonsor, aboard the 8. E. & C.R.C. 
(what a lot of seas!) Chairman-Ship. 





Au Revoir!—The Gaiety of the Strand is temporarily 
eclipsed. Saturday night last saw the closing of GrorcE 
Epwarpes’s temple of Thespian merriment, to which, and 
to all its supporters, a vast crowd bade an affectionate fare- 
well. May success, following the theatre’s ancient prestige, 
attend the new venture. It was, under Jonny HoLiinasHeap, 
the first theatre to start the “‘ No Fee” system; may it rise 
‘like a Pha-nix from its ashes!”’ Prosit. 
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FLODDEN FIELD-DAY. 
A Tracepy mx Biank Prose; py Mr. Poncn’s Private Laureate. 


ACT III. 
Scene—The same as in Acts I. and II. Sir Wma, alone, 
pacing the gallery. 

Sir William (to himself, suspiciously). Was Lady Heron 
telling me the truth? Or taradiddles? or—say, half-and- 
half? There’s a strange something that doth hedge a King 
Which seems to turn the average woman’s head. I'll know 
before I doubt! (Enter Marcery, who sees Sir WILLIAM and 
attempts to escape.) Stay, Marcery. (Aside, craftily) Now 
for some subtle cross-examining! (Aloud) Say, hath the 
Kine a—faney for my wife—Or is’t the Monarch that my 
lady fancies ? 

Marg. O, Sir, I am a simple maid; unskilled At all 
conundrums, so I give it up. 

Sir Wm. If she detests him, why endure his calls? 

Marg. (innocently). Can commoners be “ Not at home”’ to 
kings? I did not know—but I’m so ignorant! 

Sir Wm. Tell me, then,—has your mistress not indulged 
A fancy for some other gentleman ? 

Marg. You ask too much. I love her ladyship With all 
my heart, and soul, and everything! Ask me no more—or 
else my artless tongue May liberate some compromising cat 
Out of the bag in which it is bestowed ! 

Seneschal (enters). Fare you not, good my lord, to 
Flodden Field? Your fighting men have started, long ago. 

Sir Wm. To fight upon the English side, I trust ? 

Sen. (cautiously). They said so—but we canny Border- 
folk Are apt to hunt with hare, and run with hounds. 

Sir Wm. (with spirit). Bring me the armour, battle-axe, 
and sword, Worn by my ancestor at Bannockburn ! 

Sen. (doubtfully). "Tis nigh two hundred years since that 
event—The suit, though rare, is somewhat obsolete. 

Sir Wm. The fitter for old fossils like myself. So kindly 
hook it down from off the wall. 

[Sir Wittam dons this historic panoply with considerable 
difficulty, assisted by Seneschal and Marcery, and 
exit, accompanied by both. 

As the door closes, enter Lady Heron. 

Lady Heron (with relief). All gone, at last! gone to the 
battlefield! If Surrey wins, he'll be the conqueror. If 
he’s defeated, James will come off best.... Now—let me 
think! ... LIean’t! Lonly feel! (Sees the diamond spray 
brought by James, and compares it carefully with Surrey’s 
simple sprig of white heather.) How mean looks JamEs’s 
spray by Surrey’s sprig! Yet, as a pledge, the sprig would 
be disdained By any pawn—— 

[Enter Seneschal with Marcery. 

Sen. Excuse me, noble lady; I came to say the battle is 
begun. Allow me to conduct you to the Tower? 

[Offers arm. 

Lady H. (hezitates). If we go there, how will they know 
in front That any battle’s going on at all? 

Sen. (with a senile chuckle). Right shrewdly put! And, 
now I think of it, There’s a far finer view from this 
embrasure. 

Lady H. (with pardonable irritation). Then why on earth 
did you suggest the Tower? (They mount the embrasure, 
whence a magnificent view of the engagement is afforded to 
all but the audience, who have to take it on trust.) How 
plain I can descry the whole concern! Note the least 
incident—see every face ! 

Sen. Nay, ’tis but natural—there can’t be more Than 
sixty thousand souls or so engaged. Can you see Surrey ? 

Lady H. I should think I could! He dazzles me, though 
distant half a mile, Popping up here, and there, and every- 
where, Like some brisk weasel in the City Road ! 





Marg. But look! His fellows eastward, led by Downatp, 
Are hanging back and wobbling to the rear! 

Lady H. ’Tis but a feint to draw the enemy!. . 
What say you, Seneschal ? 

Sen. That was the term, In the old days when I was 
wont to fight, IJ usually applied to the manceuvre. What 
else do Marcery’s sharp eyes detect ? 

Marg. Mine are not eyes—but patent double million Gas- 
magnifying extra-microscopes! I can make out a general 
confusion, Where quite hard knocks are given and received, 
And there is like to be some loss of life! 

Sen. To die for Mother—or for Father—land Is sweet, 
and not deficient in decorum! 

Lady H. How plain one hears their casual remarks! 
Almost too plain, indeed! (To Seneschal) Say, to which 
side Do your affections lean ? 

Sen. Troth, noble lady, My Border blood sits tightly on 
the fence, To light, for safety, on the winning side. 

Lady H. Oddly enough, I cannot see King James. 
where [ will. 

Marg. I see him, bonnetless And bare, as one arriving 
all behindhand.... They ’re handing him his helmet, axe, 
and sword.... And now he’s really going to begin! 

Lady H. He will be finished when he faces Surrey! 
you see more of what is going on ? 

Marg. No, only flashing blades, and spears, and things! 

Sen. (accounting for it). The melly’s grown so thick—but 
you descry The Scottish Standard, looking rather small ? 

Lady H. (with enthusiasm). Shrinking before the three- 
piled crosses of Old England’s banner, red, and white, and 
blue, The breeze-and-battle-braving Union Jack, ’Neath 
which my brilliant Surrey gives them beans! 

[Note.—Mr. Punch’s P. L. is quite aware that the intro- 
duction of the Union Jack here is, strictly speaking, a 
slight anachronism. But it is sure to get a round of 
applause. | 

Marg. Lady, take care—you ’ll give yourself away ! 

Lady H. What do I care? Though Flodden’s trumpets 
shrill, Like to the brazen gossips that they are, All o’er the 
field that Surrey is my love! 

Sen. (regretfully). This brief affray is o’er—and Scotland’s 
lost! Her sons have fled—to fight some other day. 

Marg. (hiding her eyes). O, I can look no more! 
is there! Either amongst pursuers or pursued ! 

Sen. No matter which—since fugitives and victors Are 
making a bee-line for this abode. 

Marg. Why, by our lakin! so they are indeed! Shall we 
have room to put both armies up? 

Lady H. (hospitably). Let them all come! (To Seneschal) 
Go, roll Ford’s gate ajar, And, when ajar, ’twill cease to 
be a gate. [Exit Seneschal. 

Don. (rushes in out of breath). Madam! The Earl of 
Surrey, triumph-red ! 

Enter Surrey. 

Lady H. Surrey! Great Surrey! 

Surrey (modestly). Rather say “Great Scot!” (Magnani- 
mously) My word! ‘These stubborn Scottish hearts can 
sprint! They’ve broken the record for the quarter-mile! 
(As Marcrry seeks to retire with Donaty) Nay, go not, little 
maid. (To Lady H.) She looks so fresh—After the brawny 
fellows I’ve been whopping! 

Lady H. Truce to such courtly compliments, or else 
You ’ll cause our sock-lamb’s curly head to swell! 

[She undoes his belt, and Marcery takes his casque. 

Surrey (with genuine admiration). How they did run! I 
never chivied yet So stout, so brave, so masculine a foe! 
Unvanquished they held out full fifteen minutes! If by 
the Act of Union we were linked, Come the three corners of 
the world in arms, And we would lick them—nought should 
give us shocks! 
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Lady H. (changing the subject). Saw 
you my husband anywhere about ? 

Surrey. I ne’er have met him, so I 
can’t be sure. There was an ancient 
buffer wavering Upon my right, in 
rather rummy armour, On which I 
thought I noticed Ford’s device. 

Lady H. (with conviction). ’Twas 
Wu.uM! What about the Scottish 
King? 

Surrey. Death took him prisoner— 
and don’t exchange. Somehow, for 
reasons which I can’t explain, James 
reached the battlefield a trifle late. 
(Movement of Lady H.) Or goodness 
knows what he might not have done! 

Lady H. Who put that golden eagle 
in the bag? 

Surrey. To me he fell—though by 
the merest fluke; He towered to strike 
—-I only meant to pink him, But his 
fierce rush put me in such a flurry, 
That on the Bisley target of his breast 
I scored a bull, though aiming for an 
outer. O (as Othello once observed) the 
pity of it! And now, dear lady, can 
you put me up, Just for the night ? 

Lady H. Of course I shall be charmed. 
I’ll bid them have the Lavender Room 
well aired. You’ve no objection to a 
feather bed ? 

Surrey. A welcome couch to warriors 
like myself. Now let us sit upon the 
floor and talk, Of shoes, and sealing-wax, 
and deaths of kings, Of cabbages, and 
why the sea is warm, And whether pork 
conceals potential pinions. But first 
I’ll drop a line to Bluff King Hat, To 
tell him how I won my victory. 

Lady H. Do not omit to mention it 
was I To whom you owe it! 

Surrey. You! what do you mean? 
Why, what the deuce had you to do 
with it? 

Lady H. (proudly). I, for your sake, 
decoyed the kingly duck To stay philan- 
dering alone with me, Until too late for 
battle’s hurricane ! 

Surrey (annoyed). O, you abominable 
woman, you! To do such things and 
call yourself a lady! Like Cricutoy, I 
have always played the game—And now 
you’ve gone and crabbed my victory ! 
Away, I care not where, so you away ! 

Lady H. (feeliyg the unreasonableness 
of this). But this is my own house—and 
you ’re my guest! 

Surrey (coldly). Not I—I sleep at the 
“Heron Arms ’”’ to-night, And since you 
won’t away, I will myself. Hide on, 
more loathly than the hags of—well, You 
know the place [ mean! I’ve done with 
you ! [Takes his casque, and exit. 

Lady H. Gone! Now I’ve lost 
them both! Did Surrey go? Or was 
it someone else? O captious world! 
No one has ever understood me yet! 

Marg. (with tact). Do let me fetch 
Sir Wituiam! 

Lady H. What? My husband! Don’t 
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AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


Boy (who has spent sixpence upon a knife for his father's birthday present). “ Loox, FaTHeEr, 
HERE 18 A KNIFE 1 HAVE BOUGHT YOU, ALL WITH MY OWN MONEY!” 


Father. “ THanks, my Boy. 


Father. “How mucn?” 


Ir’s VERY GOOD OF You.” 
Boy. “ But, you KNOW, YOU OUGHT TO GIVE ME SOMETHING FOR IT. 


ELsE IT’S UNLUCKY.” 


Boy. “‘ Ou, ABOUT THREE-AN’-SIXPENCE !”” 





be a fool! Oh, why is Surrey cross ? 
What have I done to put his back up 
so ? 

An English Gentleman-at-Arms (en- 
ters). A gift, my lady; with the com- 
pliments Of the Commander of the 
English camp. 

Lady H. (relieved). A gift! That 
shows that Surrey ’s coming round ! 

Enter four Soldiers, carrying on their 

shoulders a burden covered by a 
military cloak ; they set it down, 
and stand at attention. 

Lady H. What cay it be? (Takes off 
cloak ; disappointed) How tiresome! . . . 
Only Javes! Where are his tedious 
recitations now? ‘Take him away—I 
have no use for him! 

Gent.-at-Arms (disgusted by her heart- 
lessness). "I'was sent by way rather of 
loan than gift, For I must take him up 
to Edinburgh, Where a most handsome 
funeral awaits him. 

[Exit, with Soldiers bearing away the 

body. 

Lady H. 


(distractedly). Where’s 





Surrey’s sword? I want to die on 
it! . . . He must have taken it away 
with him! This is a Tragedy, so there 
should be A dagger lying handy here- 
abouts. . . . (Sees one lying on table 
and unsheathes it.) O, most convenient 
weapon! (Sereams) Help! help! help! 
(Seneschal, Donatp and Servitors rush 
in.) If I am not disarmed immediately, 
I shall do something rash, I know I 
shall ! 

Sen. Pardon, my lady, but ‘tis not 
our place To interfere in purely private 
matters. 

[They stand by with well-bred 
composure. 

Lady H. Then, since you will not 
save me from myself, (stabs herself) 
Thus do 1 baffle help. . *. My love 
to Surrey ! [ Dies. 

Marg. (moved). This sad catastrophe 
will cast a gloom O’er all the county! 

Don. (lapsing into the vernacular). 
Still, IT canna thenk Sir Weetuam will 
be inconsolable ! 


Finis. F. A. 
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““O WOMAN, 


“Poor SOUL, "E 
you, ’Exry?” 


DO LOOK LONELY ALL BY 


"ISSELF ! 





IN OUR HOURS OF EASE!” 


AIn’T YOU GLAD you ‘VE GOT US WITH 








CHARIVARIA. 


A SATISFACTORY way out of the Roosr- 
veLr and Russia imbroglio has heen 
found. Arrangements have been made 
for Russia to have her massacres of 
Jews if America may continue her 
lynchings. ate 

It is rumoured from Belgrade that a 
measure is to be introduced into the 
next Skuptshina making murder illegal. 

Meanwhile Servia continues to protest 
against the Ill-favoured Nation treat- 
ment meted out to her by Great Britain. 

The report that the German Emperor 
is about to become Honorary President 
of the Pilgrims’ Club, an institution for 





the cultivation of friendly feelings 
between England and America, is an 
exaggeration. a 

It is hoped that the visit of President 
Louset may lead more Englishmen to 
study French. An Englishman in Paris 
who wanted his hajr singed, and went 
into a barber’s shop and said ‘‘Singe!”’ 
to the barber, is still going about com- 
plaining of his reception. 


An American ‘millionaire has lately 
married a manicurist. The rumour 
that she misinterpreted the offer of his 
hand, made in a purely business way, 
is without foundation. 

It was scarcely to be expected that 
the hatred of the Irishman for the 
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Englishman would die out at once. In 
the Parliamentary lobby, Mr. Ww. 


Repwonp and Mr. Fiavin have been 
distributing cigars made from Irish 
tobacco. CoP rats 

The number of stowaways who secrete 
themselves in big vessels is becoming a 
growing evil. A Norwegian barquantine 
reached Plymouth on Friday with an 
entire cargo of hides. 


A Kilburn gentleman has been sen- 
tenced to one month’s hard labour for 
being drunk “while in charge of a 
motor-car.”’ As a result of his condition 
he ran into a bank, and was found 
lying in a ditch, with the car over- 
turned on top of him. Seeing that 
this was during the recent hot spell, a 
petition is being prepared in his favour, 
on the ground that he has already been 
sufficiently punished. 


There must, after all, be something in 
aname. Some of the missing ‘“‘ Homer” 
pigeons are said to have made their way 
to Greece. ene 

The Passive Resisters have been busy 
during the past week, proving that the 
system under which they were educated 
is deplorable. pen 

They declare that they are making 
history. There is little doubt that they 
are right, and that Hooliganism as a 
feature of our times will be treated of 
by future chroniclers. 








HOP DEFERRED. 


GazinG upon the Kentish crops 
I learnt this obvious thing— 

You should not look for forward hops 
After a backward spring. 





Out, out, BRIEF ScanpaL!—From the 
Devon and Exeter Gazette we learn 
that a resident of Exeter has recently 
come into possession of a model of the 
Church of St. Michael’s, East Teign- 
mouth, made, according to an inscrip- 
tion on the model, by Mr. Liyter, ‘‘ who 
was organist from 1804 to 1822, and 
whose ancestor, Miss C. E. Linter, is 
still the organist.’” We assume that 
the descent is collateral. 





A contemporary, speaking of this 
year’s seventh Wrangler, says, ‘‘ She 
has a pleasant smile, which no one 
would associate with Euclid.” But 
this very association was remarked by 
Horace long ago when he spoke of 
‘“‘Gratus puelle risus ab angulo.” 
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FRIENDS ! 


“SEE, M. LOUBET, HE OFFERS YOU HIS PAW!” 


Masesiy THE Kina. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FroM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P 


House of Lords, Monday, June 29.— 
Throughout a long patriotic life County 
Guy has been accustomed to sacrifice his 
personal inclinations on the altar of 
public service. He hates many things. 
He suffers some of them, not exactly 
gladly, but with uncomplaining patience. 
There are, however, limits even to his 
long suffering. They are reached, when, 
as he put it, an enquiry by Lord 
PortsMouTH was ‘‘made occasion for 
adjourned debate on a question formally 
raised last week,’’ by Joxkim, and then 
debated at length. Anguish is deepened 
when the subject matter is this pesky 
Fair Trade controversy into which Dow 
Jos&’s masterful hand has drawn doubt- 
ing colleagues. Bad enough on hot 
summer night, when one might be much 
more agreeably engaged, to be answer- 
ing volley of awkward questions, 
answers being framed with intent: 
(1) not to commit himself to approval of 
Don Jost’s new departure; (2) not to 
delight noble Lords opposite by throwing 
over a colleague. 

For two hours by Westminster clock 
County Guy stubbornly fought against 
assumed necessity of Leader of the 
House taking part in debate. Seemed 
for a moment after LanspowyeE replied 
that subject would drop. Up to this 

int debate dolefully dull. Lord 
darris contributed to it some eloquent 
pauses. Don’t remember when I heard 
aman say so little with such extreme 
deliberation. Idea that prompted him 
to take an innings certainly original. 
According to him, thing is, when you 
want to arrive at judgment upon any 
particular political question, leave the 
country for five years, if possible 
securing a Governor’s salary and resi- 
dence ; come back suddenly, post your- 
self on a hillock and take observations. 

“You ll be quite surprised,’’ Harris 
said, looking round knowingly at the 
listening Peers, ‘‘to find how things 
have altered.”’ 

As a rule, of course, things stand 
still through the course of five years, 
that is, if you stay at home. But go 
abroad ; come back, secretly, circuit- 
ously, if possible; suddenly reappear, 
and hey, presto! you shall see what you 
shall see. Lord Harris so delighted 
with this discovery that, with abstracted 
air, slow intonation, and frequent pauses 
to enable the minds of noble lords to 
become saturated with appreciation of 
the phenomenon, he full five times said 
the same thing over in slightly varied 
phrase, his countenance at the conclusion 
of each statement never failing to 
assume look of almost reverent marvel 
that such things should be. 

“Talk about bowling slows,” said 








“County Guy.” 
“Trying not to commit himself to approval of 
Don José’s new departure.” 
(The Duke of D-v-nsh-re.) 
the Memper ror Sark, repressing a 
yawn as he looked on County Gvy, 
“there ’s no one in it with Harris.” 
RoseEBery’s interposition as usual 
changed the scene. Spoke on spur of 
moment, he apologetically said. Ap- 
plication of spur made the galled jade 
wince. Lanspowyxe, with solemn air 
signifying nothing, had talked porten- 


























“Talk about bowling slows.” 
(Lord H-rr-s.) 





tously about the Inquiry. Added 
nothing to information. Rosrpery with 
sharp interrogation attempted to prick 
the bladder of mystery that surrounds 
the phantom. What was the Inquiry ? 
Who were the Inquirers? When was 
the public to be taken into their con- 
fidence ? 

“Or is it,” he asked, his glance 
happening to fall upon Lord Harris, 
and obscure distorted reminiscence of 
there being “no sich person”’ flashing 
across his mind—‘“is it a mechanism 
for keeping the Cabinet together ?”’ 

An awkward suggestion put in 
dangerously apt phrase. County Guy 
moved restlessly on the bench. Took 
up sheet of paper and fiercely scrawled 
a note. Supposed he would have to 
speak after all. Why couldn’t RosEBery 
go off to his lonely furrow and let an 
awkward business flicker out, as this 
was on point of doing? Made one last 
effort to escape doom. As circumspect 
parent on Russian steppe, pursued by 
wolves, throws out an occasional child, 
hoping to escape whilst the wolves 
make a meal, so County Guy tossed 
SELBORNE to the hungry Opposition. 
First Lord made a clever speech, 
inventing new phrase for what we are 
all tired of calling the Inquiry. It is 
to be “an inquest by the nation.” 

“Inquest; very good,” said Joxim. 
“But where’s the body? In _post- 
mortems, you know, the jury always 
bound to view the body. What is it 
like, and where shall we find it?” 

In absence of Earl Spencer, for 
reason all the world deplores, Ripon, as 
Leader of Opposition, had his say. 
That settled the matter. Proceedings 
formulated as question and answer 
had, thanks to RosrBery, grown into 
first-class debate. County Guy, with 
look of ineffable boredom, delivered 
short speech in rasping voice. 

“T don’t think the noble Duke quite 
appreciated my meaning,” Joxr timidly 
said, at a point where County Gty, 
having got his head in chancery, was 
almost viciously pummelling him. 

“No, I didn’t,” growled County Guy. 

House laughed. But after all no 
laughing matter. If Counry Guy were 
playing his own game it would be bad 
enough to have forced upon him this 
“adjourned debate.’’ In peculiar cir- 
cumstances of case the incident suffi- 
cient to upset serenest temper. 

Business done.— Renewed attempts 
in both Houses to abstract from 
Ministers secret of meaning, method, 
scope of their Inguiry. “Don’t wish 
to say anything disagreeable,” Sark 
remarked as we left the House of 
Lords; “ but isn’t the thing beginning 
to remind you of the Humbert case and 
its mythical millions? Supposing we : 
were to go to Downing Street, armed | 
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THe Granp Inquisitors. 
(Secret Conclave of the Cabinet.) 
Who were the Inquirers ?”—Lord R-s-b-ry’s speech in the Lords. 


“* What was the Inquiry ? 


with full power of search, and find 
there is no more Inquiry than there 
were millions in Madame Humpert’s 
strong box. Hein?” 

House of Commons, Tuesday.—Some 
affecting scenes in House to-day. Irish 
Land Bill in Committee. GrorcE 
WywpHamM in charge. With him the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR IRELAND. CARSON 
holds a watching brief for unnamed 


client. Full attendance of Irish Mem- 
bers; elsewhere benches practically 
empty. Below Gangway Coxome lifts 


his tall head and occasionally makes a 


speech. Butcuer busy; T. W. Russe. 
and his ‘‘party’’ steering difficult 
course. 


Doesn’t suit his purpose to agree 
fully with anyone. If he supports 
either Nationalists or Caer SeoreTaRY 
on particular amendment, stops short 
of the altogether. A little more of 
this, a little less of that, and ’twould be 
well. But who can expect to reach the 
lofty standard of the impeccable Member 
for South Tyrone? Least of all the 
Ulster landlord. Looking down just 
now on front bench below Gangway, 
where Coromp and Butcuer hold the 
fort, T. W., & propos de bottes, remarked, 
“T observe the plotting going on in 
that corner.” 

Instantly Sir Jomn Corome rose, for 
the express purpose of declaring that 
he ‘‘ would take no notice of anything 
that came from that corner.” This 
with a vicious dig of thumb over 
shoulder towards upper bench, where 
T .W. buttressed his “ party.” 

In contrast with this deplorable feud 
amongst compatriots is the amity that 
reigns in Irish Nationalist camp, a 





loving - kindness that stretches forth 
omen arms to enclose the Chief 

retary. Never since the Union has 
Statesman filling the post been ap- 
proached, addressed, alluded to, as 
is Grorce Wynpnam. “The Smiling 
Assassin”’ of last year has become in 
this the fair-minded, courteous-man- 
nered, lovable Minister. Chief anxiety 
of Nationalists is to spare him trouble, 
guard his health and get his Bill 
through. 

It is true this feeling does not run 
the length of inducing a Member who 
has placed an Amendment on the Paper 
either to refrain from moving it, or to 
shorten his speech in recommending it 
for acceptance. But when he has taken 
his turn he is foremost in joining the 
rest who attempt to dissuade another 
Irish Member from occupying time 
with a further Amendment. This par- 
ticularly the case when it is Mr. Totty 
who is to the fore. 

“Mr. Lowrner,” he wailed just now 
in sympathetic ear of Chairman of 
Committees, “I have been jumped on 
all evening by hon. Members near me 
for talking about compulsory sale, 
though they themselves have been dis- 
cussing it all the time.” 

That’s the situation in a sentence, 
and it helps the Bill to trot along. 
’Tis money makes a Land Bill go. 

Business done.—Committee on Irish 
Land Bill. 

Friday.—One of the two most popular 
of the Birthday Honours was that which 
made Major Rasch a B.B.K., as the 
Claimant put it, explaining that the 
letters signified Baronet of the British 
Kingdom. For years the Major has 





been to the Conservative Party as salt to 
the earth. State of agriculture in Essex 
habitually depresses him. From time 
to time out of the depths of depression 
flashes a burst of rugged common sense 
illumined by genuinehumour. A loyal 
Party man, the Major is not averse from 
pointing out to his pastors and masters 
the occasional error of their ways. 
Doesn’t speak often ; in intervals has 
time tO accumulate something to say. 
In a sense is the WitFrip Lawson of the 
Conservative camp. Only his speeches 
are shorter, his humour more spon- 
taneous. 

When someone outside the very select 
circle asked permission to drive through 
the Horse Guards’ gate, a former 
MaJesty, stickler for etiquette, said, 
‘“*No, we can’t do that, but we’ll 
make him an Irish Peer.’’ So Prince 
Artuur, besought by Rasco to amend 
Standing Orders in direction of limiting 
speeches, says, ‘‘ No, I can’t do that, 
but Ill make you a Baronet.” 

Well said ; admirably done. Hope it 
will encourage Rasco to pursue his 
crusade. If he persists he may, through 
varied stages, reach a dukedom. Any- 
how during his progress he will not 
only be enforcing a useful moral but 
will be agreeably illustrating it. <A 
terse and witty speaker, if he cannot be 
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Tue Rep Hanp or ULsTeEr. 


Major Sir Fr-d-r-ck R-sch, Bart.—“a terse 
and witty speaker”—comes red-handed from 
the Birthday Honours List. 


the cause of short speaking in others, 
he, in pursuit of his object, adds to the 
gaiety of Parliament. 

Business done.—Miscellaneous. 





So popular has the air of ‘‘Under the 
Deodah” become that there is scarcely 
an orchestra in town or country that 
has not been “ Deodahrised.”’ 
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QUITE OF HER OPINION. 


Gushing Young Woman (to famous Actor). “On, po you KNow, Mr. Starteicn, I’M simply MAD To GO ON THE Stace!” 
Famous Actor. ‘ Yes, I SHOULD THINK YOU WOULD BE, MY DEAR YouNG Lapy!” 
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“HIS HONOUR AT 








“TNQUEST”’ NOTES. 

Str Norman Lockyer has, so we learn 
from the current number of Nature, 

one into retreat with Sir Ortver Lopce, 
er tee Larwor and Lord KeEtvin in 
order to conduct a secret inquiry into 
the merits of the Ptolemaic system, the 
reintroduction of which has been recently 
advocated by Mr. Cuartes Bertram, the 
famous prestidigitateur. It is expected 
that the results of the inquiry will be 
published about Christmas. Mr. Ber- 
TRAM, on being interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Church Times, is stated 
to have remarked that they were in for 
a big scrap, but he had no doubt that 
in the long run the British workman 
would plump for Protemy. 


We are informed that, as a result of 
a postcard plébiscite amongst all the 
fourth form boys in the kingdom, it 
has been decided to hold a grand 
national inquest into the utility of the 
Latin grammar. The inquest will be 
held in private, and premature dis- 
cussion by Headmasters is urgently 
deprecated ; but it is hoped that the 
results will be laid before the parents 
before the middle of September. The 
head boy of Harrow has meantime ex- 
pressed his opinion that the public 
school system is irrevocably doomed, 
unless this obsolete fetish is immediately 
dethroned. 


During the inquiry season Mr. BaLFrour 
has resolved to give up playing singles 
owing to the strain upon his convictions, 
and will only indulge in foursomes. 
Mr. Ba.rour is expected at North 
Berwick about the middle of August, 
and a beehive cell for meditation is 
being erected for him on the summit of 
the Bass Rock. 

The British Weekly announces that 


Dr. Luyy has arranged for a special 
tour to the Solomon Islands for anxious 








inquirers during the months of August 
and September. Special lectures will 
be given en route by Sir Robert Girren, 
Mr. Beysamis Kipp, Canon MacCoit, 
and Lorp Grorce Sancer. 


We regret to learn that the Right 
Hon. Henry Cuapziy, M.P., is suffering 
from inflammation of the cornea, or 
tarifitis as it is now called, as the 
result of his prolonged microscopic in- 
vestigation of the constituent elements 
of the cheap loaf. 


A concentration seaside camp for 
inquirers into the relative merits of the 
Ency. Brit. and Old Moore’s Almanack 
has been established on the Isle of 
Dogs. Boarders are admitted on pay- 
ment either of a lump sum of £12 or 
60 monthly instalments of 4s. 11d. 
A liberal diet will be provided with 
New Zealand claret (very ferruginous) 
at discretion. All particulars can be 
obtained from the Commandant, Mr. 
Martin Hewrrr. 





THE LATE PANAMANIA. 


(By a Gallio.) 

[The New York correspondents of the Daily 
Telegraph and Daily Mail simultaneously 
cabled a few days ago that Panama hats, for 
which there was a magical demand last year, 
the price ranging from 30 to 150 dollars, are no 
longer fashionable and are being replaced by 
ordinary stiff straw hats. The principal market 
has been transferred to England. The down- 
fall of the Panama is attributed to cheap 
imitations, and the prejudice of many against 
the rakish and peculiar methods of wearing it. ] 


Like a stalwart last year I resisted 
The impulse to purchase the thing ; 
Chief reason—the price that they 
listed 
Was high—I’d no money to fling; 
Then, under an outline so twisted — 


My profile I shuddered to bring! 


It was smart, it was vulgar and shoppy— 
And rakish before and behind ; 

It was up, it was down, it was floppy, 
In fact, didn’t know its own mind ; 

In the rain it was horribly sloppy, 
And beastly to wear in a wind. 


This year you may buy it at leisure 
By shilling instalments each week, 
“Worth a guinea,” they say, and to 
measure, 
No cheap imitation or freak, 
In fact, as a bargain, the treasure 
Had been, but last season, unique! 


For now comes, by cable, the fiat— 
Tis suddenly gone out of date ! 
Instead with a round or a high hat 
Or straw you must cover your pate, 
As New York, where it comes from, is 
shy at 


The idol it worshipped of late. 





’ 


Though the ‘ Hat-wave”’ has crossed 
the Atlantic, 
There follows a slump in its train ; 
And if hatters are said to be frantic, 
The public are now and then sane— 
While, surviving each whimsical antic, 
My old tile’s in fashion again ! 





THE MOTOR PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Ir was announced in the Times of the 
2nd that rapid progress is being made 
with the new automobile road, 310 
miles long, in the Congo Free State. 
Here is the solution of all our difficul- 
ties. Let every scorcher be banished 
from every civilised country to the 
Congo Free State, and there let him do 
just as he likes, in the manner of the 
white men, the pioneers of civilisation, 
in that happy land. Let him rush 
along this new road, from Songolado to 
Popokabada, at a hundred miles an 
hour, or two hundred if he can. Nothing 
matters there, and we shall be rid of 
him and his infernal machine and the 
infernal smell and the infernal dust. It 
is expected that the authorities will rise 
to the occasion, and issue a scale of 
charges for damage to life or limb. If 
no expense were involved, the average 
motorist would feel that he was being 
treated as a poor man, which would be 
an intolerable insult. Besides, the pay- 
ments would.keep the road in repair, 
and the balance would swell the revenue 
of the State. There is reason to believe 
that the following notice will shortly be 
issued to the whole world :-— 


Erar Inpépenpant pu Conoco. 
Piste d’ Automobiles. 


La meilleure du monde. Superbe 
installation. Secours aux blessés et 
médicaments tout le long de la route. 
H6pitaux tous les dix  kilométres. 
Médecins parlant toutes les langues. 
Entrepreneurs des pompes funébres a 
la mode de Bruxelles. Enterrements 
trés élégants. Vastes cimetiéres. Grand 
choix de tombeaux. 


TartF DES ECRASEMENTS. 


FR. OC. 

Chevaux, chiens et bestiaux, 

chacun, blessé ... wee 25 
Id. tué coe _ “es 50 

(Les animaux en gros a 

prix réduits.) 
Négre qui travaille, blessé ... 5 
Id. tué ese ove owe 10 

(Négres sauvages a dis- 

crétion.) 
Blanc, blessé ... oes ove 2 50 
Id. tué aes _ oes 7 50 
Belge, blessé ... wee - we F 
Id. tué ron eo . 5,000 0 


~ 





Les Belges paient le quart du tarif. 
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-AT SMITH — 


GOLFING AMENITIES. 


(Overheard on a Course within 100 miles of Edinburgh.) 
Hopeless Duffer (who continually asks his Caddy the same question, with much grumbling at the non-success of his clubs). “‘ AND WHAT 
SHALL I TAKE Xow?” His Unfortunate Partner (whose match has been lost and game spoilt, at last breaking out). “ WHAT ’LL 
YE TAK NOO! ‘THE BEST THING YE CAN TAK IS THE FOWER FIFTEEN FoR EpinpurGu!” 








= wn Since even poets needs must sup | a 
1k “T'S PRICE ee ; A PRELIMINARY CANTER. 
THE POET'S PRICE. When dinner they have none, ‘ : ; 
(‘The payment of the fee of not exceeding | He sought the Coroner to see | (“To Ports.—A Prize of One Guinea is 
2s. for attending as a juryman is only to be| Tf he could get his florin fee. offered for a set of verses . . . Competitors are 
allowed when the juror makes personal appli- ; to take for subject any advertisement appearing 
cation for the fee, and the coroner is satisfied |The other eyed the poet’s locks, in the issues of Hearth and Home for July 2, 
the juror has suffered pecuniary loss in attend- A smile upon his face : 9, 16, or 23."—Hearth and Home. ] 
ing the inquest.”’—Coroner’s Writ. | “7? * : —— ’ aR 
I’m sorry you were in the box A poet myself, I’m perfectly willing 
Tue poet's eye in frenzy rolled On such a tedious case, To put in my purse a pound and a 
As eagerly he scanned a a you — from this cross shilling, 
, ages— vas s e least pecuniary loss ? . 
The % r, Ih he hat rage - hold E ’ But anyone who in the fray engages 
Gre? 1h BIS Hand ; “T have!’ The poet smote his brow. | Is bound to read theadvertisement pages, 


He was, in short, about to use 


: “When I received the writ 
His arts upon the modest Muse. 


I had an inspiration—now 
I have forgotten it. 
T was, in short, upon the road 


A task which the lyrical spirit crushes, 
'And leaves me a welter of crimson 


A policeman knocked him on the door blushes ! 


And served him with a writ ; 





And he must woo the Muse no more— | 1° write a great immortal ode.” As a rule, whatever my subjects are, 
J lee fe , . My Muse is sel arti 
No human help for it : The other laughed. ‘‘ Your claim, I fear, | ly Muse is seldom particular, 

Must lay aside the poet’s pen Is scarcely strong enough. | Indeed, pecuniary circumstances 

To sit among the jurymen. Immortal odes are not, I hear, |Sternly forbid mere idle fancies. 


A marketable stuff. 
The more immortal yours might be, | 
The less would you deserve your fee. | 


But—but—well, look at them, if you 
please : 
How can I sing about things like these ? 


And he with twelve good men and true 
Has held the blind one’s scales, 
And listened all the long day through 





To oft-repeated tales, ‘* Now had you been in some good trade,| , | oe . 
Yea, heard the Coroner orate A driver of a bus, | pay nag hoard pve igh =x Potent 
Until the night was growing late. Or scavenger, I would have paid Kn-ckers,” 


Your fee without a fuss ; 
And when at length the Court rose up, | But as it is, I can but think 


He gazes aghast at the illustrations 
Its weary business done, I’ve saved you paper, pens and ink.”’ 


Of ‘‘ Our Unshrinkable C-mb-n-tions,”’ 
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HOUSE-BOAT AT THE ANCIENT HENLEIAN GAMES. 








He doubts if the populace would 
endorse it, 

Supposing he hymned the ‘ Alamode 
C-rset,”’ 


Or even would read with the right 
emotion 

A Ballade of Anti-corpulence Lotion ! 

The very thought of ‘‘ Complexion 

Washes,”’ 


Viewed as a subject for song, abashes ; 
While panaceas for indigestion 

Must be reckoned as out of question ! 
So your poet, in this case, seems 
Painfully handicapped by his themes. 
Others may mock at, as mere pretence, 
This unfortunate diffidence ; 

Somebody else must write the pome, 


Earning the guinea from Hearth and 
Home ! 





P.LP. 
(Perfectly Impossible Pulp.) 
A Cuat apout FRANCE. 


In view of the visit of M. Lovper 
(President of the French Republic) to 
England, the following random notes 
may prove not uninteresting to the 
ignorant reader. 

It is not generally known that, but 
for the English Channel, England 
would probably form part of the Conti- 
nent, and a sea passage would not only 
be unnecessary but impossible. 

The presence of M. Louset in our midst 
will no doubt recall the interesting fact 
that at one time his countrymen had 
determined to invade and conquer 





England, and had even gone so far as 
to re-name our principal towns accord- 
ing to their own taste: thus London 
was called ‘‘ Londres,’’ Dover became 
“Douvres,” Edinburgh was transformed 
into “ Edimbourg,”’ &c. 

The French are a vivacious and 
excitable people, and some years ago, 
as it was found that their kings and 
queens were always losing their heads, 
the Monarchy was abolished and a 
Republic substituted. The present 
Republic still exists up to the time of 
going to press. 

Paris is the capital of France, and 
is situated some miles from the coast. 
It contains several excellent hotels, a 
good museum, and a fair opera-house. 
(It will be remembered that King Epwarp 
THE SEVENTH visited Paris not very long 
ago.) 

The river Seine runs through the town. 
Small steamboats (mouches, as they are 
called in the quaint language of the 
country) are constantly plying for hire, 
and are well patronised. How strange 
this almost medizeval form of transport 
would appear upon the Thames ! 

It will be noticed that most French- 
men wear a small rosette in their coats. 
This is not a sign that the wearer 
belongs to a “No drinks between 
meals ’’ society; it is the badge of the 
“Legion of Honour’’ (hence the expres- 
sion “ Their name is Legion,’’ when we 
wish to signify a very large number). 

The chief exports of France are motor- 
cars, picture post-cards, wine and 
liqueurs, including the now far-famed 
Entente Cordiale, which last is very 
much in evidence, and long may it be 
sO. 





THE 


[Every summer a “song-spotter” is sent to 
the seaside by the music-publishing firms. His 
duties are to listen to all the songs sung by the 
nigger minstrels, and to note which succeed. ] 


SONG-SPOTTER. 


’ 


He stood on the beach with a haggard 
air, 
As the niggers sang their lays ; 
And I asked him the cause of his look 
of care 
(I had marked it on previous days). 
“* Cheer up,” I said. ‘‘ Oh, never despair; 
Perchance I may heal your wrongs.” 
Alas,” said he, ‘‘ but it cannot be, 
For—shudder!—I’m spotting songs.” 


ce 


‘“* Or ever the earliest shrimp is snared 
In the earliest shrimper’s net, 

Or ever the primal bather’s bared, 
Or the first toy yacht upset, 

Or ever the lodgers start up, scared 
At the roar of their breakfast gongs, 

Here on the strand I take my stand 
For the purpose of spotting songs. 


‘‘ Others may ’scape to the gay hotel, 
To the desolate cliffs may flee, 

May, if they fear not wave nor swell, 
Sail on the songless sea, 

Stroll inland with a chosen belle, 
Far from the vocal throngs— 

I must stay through the livelong day, 
My mission is spotting songs. 


‘That is the reason why I’m depressed, 
Silent and grim and sad ; 

Ne’er may I fly from the noisome pest 
(It’s driving me nearly mad). 

Never on earth shall I find that rest 
For which my whole soul longs ; 

Evermore must I haunt this shore 
For the purpose of spotting songs.” 




















